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L  E  T  T  E  R 

FROM  A 

BRITISH  OFFICER 

Now  in  Germany. 

# 

S  I  R, 

I  THANK  you,  mof:  fmcerely,  for  your 
packet  of  political  pamphlets :  I  was  al¬ 
ways  a  dabler  in  thefe  matters,  and  you  may 
eafily  fuppofethey  were  particularly  acceptable 
to  me  at  this  time.  The  want  of  books,  is 
indeed  a  terrible  affair ;  but  it  is  all  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  you  know,  and  that  is 
fufficient. 

I  have  read  the  Conji 'derations  with  great 
attention,  and  am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  their 
having  made  fo  much  noife  in  England,  nor 
that  this  pamphlet  has  had  the  power  to 
make  the  weather  cock  point  diametrically 
oppofite  to  its  former  pofition.  The  politi- 
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cal  principles  of  moil  Englifhmen  are  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  influence  of  pamphlets  and 
news  papers ;  they  are  either  too  indolent, 
or  too  flupid  to  reafon  for  themfelves.-  As 
to  my  opinion  of  this  grand,  and  really  im¬ 
portant  affair,  I  will  write  it  down  occafion- 
ally  as  the  duty  may  allow,  and  will  tranfmit 
it  by  my  own  lieutenant,  who  has  got  leave 
to  return  to  England,  as  foon  as  we  have 
any  profpeCl:  of  being  peaceably  fettled  in  our 
winter  quarters :  but  your  other  requeft,  I 
think,  cannot  lafely  be  complied  with.  To 
reafon  on  the  conduct  of  our  fuperiors,  is 
often  unjuftifiable,  and  always  imprudent* 
not  that  I  have  the  leaf!  doubt  of  your  ie— 
crecy  or  friendfhip,  but  letters  are  expofed 
to  many  accidents.  However,  it  is  not  im- 
poflible  but  I  may  blab  a  little  before  I  have 
done  ;  but  for  Heaven’s  fake,  let  me  beg  of 

you  to  burn  the  fcroll  the  moment  you  have 
read  it. 


it  is  my  opinion,  that  thefe  Confiderations 
were  not  wanting  to  convince  the  fhrewd 
part  of  my  fellow  country-men,  that  our 
prefent  connections  here  on  the  continent,  are 
attended  with  very  aukward  circumftances. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  this  ar¬ 
my  is  fupported  at  a  mod  intolerable  expence 
to  England  j  an  expence,  which  we  cannot 
poflibly  continue  much  longer,  without  cer¬ 
tain  ruin ;  yet,  however  intolerable  it  is,  if, 
upon  enquiry,  it  fhould  appear  to  be  una¬ 
voidable,  it  would  be  extremely  unjud  to 
cenfure  the  minidry. 

Let  me  refled  a  little. - France,  not 

fatished  with  her  pofleflions  in  America, 
thought  proper  to  encroach  upon  her  neigh¬ 
bour^  at  a  time  when  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  friends.  If  a  private  man  had  aded  in 
this  manner,  we  fliould  have  been  apt  to 
think  him  a  fcoundrel ;  but,  as  it  was  the  ad 
of  a  nation,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
flroke  of  politics.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  not 
chufing  to  relinquifh  our  lands,  for  no  other 
reafon,  than  becaufe  they  happened  to  lie 
convenient  for  our  natural  enemy,  fell  to  tak¬ 
ing  of  their  fhips,  becaufe  they  would  give  us 
no  other  fatisfadion  :  declarations  of  war  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  fo  we  went  tologgerheads  in  ear¬ 
ned:.  This  I  think  is  a  true  bidory  of  the 
caufe  of  the  prefent  war  between  France 
and  England.  We  will  now  take  a  retro-  • 
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ipedlive  view  of  what  gave  rife  to  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  our  former  faithful  female  ally, 
and  our  prefent  great  hero. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ceded  the  pof- 
fefiion  ci  Snefia  to  him,  forely  againft  her 
will,  and  with  a  determined  refolution  to 
have  it  back  again  as  foon  as  ever  it  fhould 
be  in  her  power.  With  this  view  the  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  her  finances  into  proper  con¬ 
dition,  and  to  improve  the  difcipline  of  her 
troops.  She  then,  by  flattering  promiles, 
perfuaded  the  poor  K.  of  Poland  to  engage 
in  her  project,  of  totally  crushing  his  mighty 
neighbour,  to  which  he  the  more  eafily  con- 
fented,  becaufe  of  an  old  grudge,  and  becaufe 
he  was  in  continual  apprehenfions  for  his 
hereditary  dominions.  But  the  fagacious 
vidim  of  their  refentment  happened  to  dif- 
cover  the  plot,  before  it  was  quite  ripe  for 
execution,  and  fo  took  care  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  them. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  that  between 
Pruffia  and  Auftria,  were  originally  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  I  believe  it 

were 
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were  fincerely  to  be  wifhed  that  they  had 
continued  fo.  Though  I  am  a  foldier  of 
fortune,  and  have  no  reafon  to  exped  pre¬ 
ferment  but  from  adiGn,  I  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  of  opinion  that  our  alliance  with  this 
great  man  was  a  very  unfortunate  one,  and 
that  we  fhould  have  brought  the  French  to 
terms  much  fooner  if  we  had  continued  un¬ 
connected.  As  to  fuppofing  that  if  we  had 
not  fupported  the  Iv.  of  P.  he  would  have 
been  crufhed  by  the  united  power  of  France 
and  Auftria,  it  is  extreamly  ablurd  :  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  France 
would  not  have  affiftcd  Auftria  to  deftroy 
Prullia,  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  is 
ablolutely  contrary  to  her  intereft.  Not- 
withftanding  their  prefent  alliance,  the  hou- 
fes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria  are  rivals,  and 
muft  remain  fo,  unlefs  the  dominion  of  Eu¬ 
rope  fhould  be  very  differently  diftributed  : 
I  am  therefore  firmly  of  opinion  that  our 
prefent  alliance  with  the  K.  of  P.  has 
proved  no  lefs  deftrudive  to  him  than  to 
us.  If  we  had  kept  both  our  money  and 
our  troops  upon  our  own  ifland,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  war  would 
have  been  long  fince  at  an  end  :  for,  I  re¬ 
peat 
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peat  it,  the  French  would  never  have  fuf- 
fered  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  become  too 
powerful  in  Germany,  and  on  that  confi- 
deration  would  infallibly  have  fupported  the 
K.  of  P.  Now  experience  has  plainly 
lhewn  that  we  are  infinitely  fuperior  to 
fiance  as  a  maritime  power,  and  therefore 
ihe  could  not  have  perfified  in  a  war  that 
nauil  every  day  have  involved  her  in  greater 
difficulties.  What  then  could  be  our  in¬ 
ducement,  not  only  to  make  alliances  on 
the  continent,  but  to  become  principals, 
fubfifting  thefe  mighty  princes  and  all  their 
mighty  men  ?  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  my 
power  to  anfwer  this  queftion  entirely  to 
your  fatisfadlion ;  but  I  may  probably  be 
able  to  prefent  you  with  a  clue  that  may 

lead  you  towards  the  true  fource  of  our  pre¬ 
fent  meafures. 

Our  good  old  K — ,  you  know,  had  a 
very  great,  and  very  natural  affedtion  for 

his  native  H - .  The  French  knew 

it  to  be  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  they 
knew  mankind  too  well  to  doubt  the  com- 
plaifance  of  a  fervant  towards  his  mafter’s 
miftrefs,  whatever  might  be  the  private  opi-* 

nion 
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nion  of  that  fervant :  therefore  it  was  eafy 
for  them  to  forefee  that  if  H.  was  attack¬ 
ed,  it  would  certainly  be  defended.  There 
was  indeed,  at  that  time,  a  very  powerful 
advocate  for  a  contrary  fyftem  >  but  they  well 
remembered,  that  oppofition  and  patriotifm 
in  England,  meant  nothing  more  than  a 
defiie  to  be  employed  r  they  knew,  tha*-, 
with  whatfoever  intentions,  fyftem  or  refo- 
lution,  a  fubjedt  might  take  the  reins  into  his 
hands,  which  road  foever  he  might  intend 
to  drive,  that  there  was  a  firing  round  his 
arm,  and  that  his  courfe  would  finally  be 
determined  by  the  man  in  the  chariot.  A 
Britifti  monarch  has  the  uncontrolled  difpofal 
of  places,  honours,  preferments,  &c.  and 
therefore  he  runs  no  rifk  of  being  much  of. 
fended  or  long  oppofed ;  I  mean  as  to  the 

mode  and  manner  of  carrying  national  refo- 
lutions  into  execution. 

# 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  French 
are  naturally  and  conftitutionaily  ftronger 
than  we  upon  the  land,  and  that  it  is  there¬ 
fore  their  intereft,  whenever  we  quarrel,  to 
endeavour  to  engage  us  in  a  land  war  ;  ’but 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly  our  intereft  to 

avoid 
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avoid  it.  That  vve  were  drawn  into  this 
wrong  meafure  hy  our  defiie  to  defend  the 
Eledorate,  is  beyond  difpute ;  but  that  the 
miniftry  ever  intended  to  fquander  in  its  de¬ 
fence,  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth,  can¬ 
not  be  imagined.  In  common  life,  what 
can  be  more  ufual,  than  to  fee  men  gra¬ 
dually  led  to  the  perpetration  ol  crimes  or 
follies,  into  which  nothing  but  that  imper¬ 
ceptible  gradation  could  have  poffibiy  de¬ 
ceived  them.  Now,  Sir,  minifters  are  but 
men,  whatever  you  may  think.  I  hey  are 
influenced  by  the  fame  hopes,  aduated  by 
the  fame  fallible  reaion,  and  liable  to  the 
fame  deceptions.  Whillt  the  late  K.  was 
living,  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  oblige 
him, °  and  proted  his  Eledorate;  but  then 
it  was  to  be  done  with  all  poffible  frugality, 
and  without  fending  any  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  Britifh  troops  to  the  continent :  this 
certainly  was  the  plan  in  the  beginning.  Af¬ 
ter  the  French  had  been  in  pofiefllon  of  Ha¬ 
nover  about  a  year,  you  remember  how 
Shamefully  they  were  drove  out  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Germans ;  and  in  confequence  of 
this  fuccefs,  how  natural  was  it  for  thefc 

Germans  to  fuppofe  that  with  a  very  little 

mors 
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more  afiiftance  from  England,  they  would 
be  able  to  drive  the  French  to  Pans,  if  not 
farther.  A  few  regiments  were  accordingly 
granted,  and  landed  on  the  continent  under 
the  command  of  lord  G.  S. 

In  the  la  ft  dying  fpeech  and  confeffion  of 
a  Tyburn  hero,  it  is  no  uncommon  tiling 
for  the  philofophic  author  mod  judicioufly 
•  to  obferve,  that  if  his  good  friend  the  De¬ 
vil  had  not  ftood  at  his  elbow  when  he  ft j# 
fhook  the  dice  and  turned  them  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage  in  order  to  draw  him  in  ;  if  he  had 
been  fo  happy  as  to  mifcarry  in  his  hrft  un¬ 
lawful  attempt,  in  all  probability  it  would 
have  difcouraged  him  irotn  pioceeding  in 
the  wicked  courfes  which  brought  him  to 
fo  fhameful  an  end.  You  arc  not  however 
to  fuppofe  that  I  intend  to  infinuate  my  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  fimilar  catafrophc .  ..11  I 
mean  to  hint  by  tins  icnecLion  is,  that  our 
pufhing  the  German  war  with  fo  much  vi¬ 
gour  is  principally  owing  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Minden :  fatal  to  the  Britifh  comman¬ 
der,  fatal  to  the  French  general,  fatal  to 
poor  Germany,  and,  I  think  fatal  to  Eng¬ 
land.  If  we  had  been  defeated,  as  infalli- 

C  bly 
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biy  we  muft  have  been,  if  fortune  and  M. 
Broglio  had  not  confpired  to  give  us  the 
vidory,  Hanover  would  immediately  have 
been  recovered  by  the  French,  and  in  all 
human  probability,  we  Ihould  never  have 
attempted  to  difpoffefs  them.  Whatever 
you  may  have  been  taught  to  think  of  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  to  what  caufe  foever 
it  might  be  owing,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  we  were  adually  furprifed  : 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  army  were  alleep 
in  their  tents  when  the  battle  began.  As 
to  lord  G.  cowardice  was  not  the  caufe  of 
his  inadion  :  I  am  afraid  it  proceeded  from 
a  worfe  motive.  M.  Broglio  now  com- 
mauds  the  French  army  becaufe  Contades 
was  defeated  :  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
had  been  defeated,  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
that  lord  G.  S.  would  have  been  our  pre¬ 
fect  commander  in  chief,  if  the  war  had 
continued  fo  long,  which  indeed  I  think  an 
improbable  fuppofition.  All  our  German 
fellow  foldiers  allow  that  the  vidory  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  amazing  intrepidity 
of  a  poor  handful  of  Britons :  brave  Bri¬ 
tons  1  But  what  avails  your  bravery,  if  your 
vidories  are  a  dilTcrvice  to  your  country  ? 

Faith, 
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Faith,  my  friend,  this  is  but  a  comfortlefs 
fort  of  a  refiedion,  after  all  our  hardships, 
fatigues  and  dangers.  But  we  are  foldiers 
and  not  minifters  of  Bate,  and  fo  good 
night.  I  will  continue  my  fcribble  in  the 
morning  if  we  do  not  march. 

I  am  this  moment  returned  from  a  for- 
raging  party,  which  is  indeed  the  moft  difa- 
greeable  of  all  duties.  Do  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  a  forraging  party  ?  I  will  inform 
you.  You  are  not  ignorant  however  that 
in  fummer,  before  the  harveft  is  over,  it 
means  the  ad  of  reaping  where  we  did  not 
fow,  for  the  ufe  of  our  cavalry  of  all  kinds ; 
but  in  winter  our  manner  of  forraging  is  to 
enter  a  village  without  ceremony,  and,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  fupplications,  tears,  and  in¬ 
treaties  ot  men  women  and  children,  to 
rob  the  poor  peafant  of  all  his  ftore  of  corn, 
hay,  peale, 'beans,  &c.  which  were  his  foie 
dependence,  and  the  fcanty  remains  of  an 
unprofitable  harveft.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  we  treat  our  friends,  the  poor 
Germans,  for  whofe  prefervation  we  are 
here  aflembled.  Indeed  they  are  pretty  well 
convinced  by  this  time,  that  they  have  rea- 

G  2  fon 
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fon  to  curfe  rather  than  pray  for  us.  Upon 
my  foul,  they  are  vaftly  to  be  pitied  !  and 
the  more  fo,  becaufe,  fo  long  as  we  perfift 
in  our  ridiculous  defence  of  Hanover,  there 
will  be  no  end  of  their  bufferings.  I  am 
not  lingular  in  my  opinion  of  this  matter  j 
it  is  that  of  moft  of  our  intelligent  people. 
We  may  fight,  and  beat  the  French  as  often 
as  the  moft  fanguine  Englifhman  may  defire, 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  leif-evident  than 
that  we  fhall  reap  no  advantage  from  beat¬ 
ing  them  in  Germany.  Their  avowed  fu- 
periority  as  to  number  of  troops,  and  their 
eafy  method  of  recruiting,  will  annually  re¬ 
new  our  difficulties. 

N 

That  Hanover  has  all  the  reafon  in  the 
world  to  with  we  had  not  taken  upon  us 
to  defend  it,  is  beyond  all  contradiction. 
Notwithffanding  all  the  horrid  tales  you  may 
have  heard  of  fire  and  fword,  rapes  and  maf- 
facres,  I  can  affure  you  that  in  general  the 
inhabitants  were  ufed  with  great  humanity 
by  the  French  army,  and  that  we  ourfelves 
have  done  them  infinitely  more  mifchief; 
and  as  to  France  making  a  conqueft  of  this 
paltry  Electorate  with  a  defign  to  keep  it, 

it 
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it  is  the  moft  idle  fuppofition  that  ever  enter¬ 
ed  the  brain  of  an  Englifhman.  In  fhort, 
my  friend,  I  fear  we  have  been  inadvertent¬ 
ly  led  into  this  German  war,  by  thofe  Ger¬ 
man  warriors  who  have  a  great  veneration 
for  Englifh  gold,  and  who  have  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  lofe,  let  things  go  as  they  will.  .  As 
to  the  landgrave  of  H— ,  he  would  facrifice 
every  fubjedt  in  his  dominions  foi  a  pielent 
•  advantage.  He  is  contented  with  tne  fubftdy 
which  he  receives  from  England,  and  is  very 
indifferent  about  the  lifue,  being  ceitain  that 
he  will,  at  laft,  be  left  in  the  quiet  poffeflion 
of  his  dominions.  The  D.  of  Brunfwick  is 
a  confiderable  gainer  by  tne  war.  His  fon, 
the  hereditary  prince,  is  indeed  a  very  ami¬ 
able  young  fellow,  and  I  think,  would  not 
be  forry  to  fee  an  end  •  to  his  inexpreflible 
fatigues. 

You  afk  my  opinion  of  prince  F?  In 
anfwer  to  which  I  fhall  give  you  a  few 
remarks  on  our  laft  campaign,  from  the  mi¬ 
nutes  which  I  have  occafionally  taken  of  our 
proceedings;  but  I  muft  beg  leave  ft.tr  to 

remind  you,  that  thefe  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  only  for  your  own  private  perufah 
i  rince  F.  has  undoubtedly  great  abilities  as 
a  general ;  and  if  I  fhould,  now  and  then, 
take  upon  me  to  wonder  at  his  proceedings,  I 
would  not  have  you  forget,  that  all  I  fay  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  reafonings  of  an  infigni- 
ficant  officer ,  on  the  conduit  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  commander;  which  reafonings  are  the 
lefs  to  be  depended  on,  as  I  mull  naturally 
be  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  his  or¬ 
ders  and  intelligence,  and  can  therefore 
judge  only  from  appearance. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  we  con* 
tinued  a  confiderable  time  inactive  in  our 
camp  at  Fritzlar,  till  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  French  had  taken  the  field  ; 
we  ftruck  our  tents,  and  advanced  to  meet 
them.  The  hereditary  prince,  and  general  Im- 
hoff,  were  advanced  feme  leagues  in  our  front, 
each  with  the  command  of  a  feparate  corps, 
and  both  watching  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  Imhoff  was  intruded  with  the  de¬ 
fence  of  a  very  important  pod,  which  how¬ 
ever  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  before  the 
grand  army  could  poffibly  fupport  him  ;  and 

I  am 
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I  am  much  miftaken,  if  both  he  and  the  H. 
prince  would  not  have  been  very  roughly  hand¬ 
led,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lucky  appearance 
of  fix  Englifh  regiments  which  marched 
from  the  camp  at  Fritzlar  the  night  before, 
by  a  different  rout,  and  by  that  means  de¬ 
ceived  the  enemy  as  to  the  march  of  our 
army.  As  the  cafe  now  was,  fince  we  had 

loft  fo  much  ground,  and  a  very  advantage¬ 
ous  camp  by  Imhoft  ’s  retreat,  we  were  for¬ 
ced  to  make  the  beft  of  it ;  and  after  having 
brought  off  the  two  advanced  corps,  to  fall 
back  to  Ziegenheim.  Thus,  by  not  fupporting 
the  laft  mentioned  general  in  time,  we  loft 
a  very  confiderable  trad  of  country,  and 
every  advantage  of  having  taken  the  field 
before  the  enemy.  This  was  indeed  an  af¬ 
fair  of  infinite  importance  to  an  army,  which, 
it  is  very  evident,  was  intended  only  to  ad 
defenfively  :  however,  poor  Imhoff  bore  the 
blame,  and  his  difgrace  was  the  confe- 
quence. 

Our  camp  at  Ziegenheim  was  a  very 
ftrong  one,  fo  that  it  was  impolfible  for  us 
to  be  attacked,  but  with  great  difadvantage 

to 
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to  the  enemy,  who  were  now  encamped 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  us.  M.  de 
Broglio,  therefore,  left  part  of  his  tents 
{landing,  and  by  that  ftxatagem,  marched 
off  feveral  hours  before  us.  We  moved  al- 
fo  in  the  evening,  but  fo  flowly,  that  we  buf¬ 
fered  him  to  join  M.  de  St.  Germain,  and  to 
get  poffeflion  of  the  heights  near  Corbach 
in  fpite  of  the  hereditary  P.  who,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  the  reinforcement  of  feveral  batta¬ 
lions  and  fquadrons,  loft  fifteen  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  con- 
fufion.  The  reinforcement  arrived  too  late 
to  be  of  any  fervice.  Thus  we  were  out¬ 
general’d  a  fecond  time,  and  obliged  to  fix 
our  head-quarters  at  Saxenhaufen  inftead  of 
Corbach. 

Here  again,  by  throwing  up  feveral  bat¬ 
teries,  we  made  our  camp  fo  ftrong,  that  we 
were  buffered  to  continue  three  weeks  with¬ 
out  much  moleftation.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  the  enemy  feemed  determined  to  at- 
tack  us,  and  marched  towards  us,  in  feve¬ 
ral  columns  ;  but  we  gave  them  the  flip, 
by  moving  off  in  the  night,  continuing 

our 
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cur  retreat  till  we  came  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Caffel :  that  city,  however,  we 
abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  and  to  prevent 
their  getting  into  Hanover  before  us,  fell 
upon  M.  dc  Mtiy  and  defeated  him  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  prince  Xavier  pufhed  his 
way  through  Munden  to  Gottingen.  Thus 
did  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  driven  from 

«*  k  i 

pillar  to  port,  till  we  had  loft  the  whole 
country  of  Heli'e  and  a  part  of  Hanover  5 

*  f  r 

and  thus  have  we  finifhed  a  tedious,  and 
indeed  a  bloody  campaign,  greatly  to  our 
difadvantage,  without  having  made  one  fingle 
effort  of  importance.  You  know  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  and  you  remember  our  win¬ 
ter-quarters  of  laft  year :  by  comparing  one 
with  the  other,  the  neat  produce  of  our  la¬ 
bours  will  evidently  appear. 

During  the  preceding  campaign,  our  ar¬ 
my  was  much  inferior,  in  numbers,  to  that 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  therefore  all  our  defen- 
five  manoeuvres  and  retrogradations  were 
thought  to  be  the  effects  of  prudence 
and  confummate  generalfljip-  But  at  the 
opening  of  the  prefent  campaign,  our  ima- 
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gination  prefented  us  with  a  very  different 
profpedt.  We  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
gates  of  Paris,  or  at  lead  the  gates  of  Straf- 
bourp-.  Our  conftant  intimations  from 

O 

England,  before  we  took  the  field,  were, 

u  1 

that  the  miniflry  had  determined  to  pufh  the 
German  war,  for  one  year  more,  with  the 
utmoft  vigour  ;  that  the  nation  was  tho¬ 
roughly  perfuaded  of  their  integrity  and  po¬ 
litical  abilities,  and  that  we  might  expedt 
fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  enable  us  to 
attack  the  French  wherefcever  we  fhould 
find  them,  and  to  drive  them,  in  one  cam¬ 
paign,  entirely  out  of  Germany. 


It  is  impoffible  for  me  to  exprefs  the  uni- 
verfal  joy  infpired  by  this  pleafing  expedta- 
tion.  Though  it  was  difficult  to  forget  the 
hardfhips  of  the  preceding  year,  I  do  allure 
you  that  we  expedited  the  troops  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  great  impatience,  and  wifhed  for 
nothing  more  ardently  than  a  general  order 
to  take  the  field.  I  remember  perfectly 
well,  when  our  army  v/as  entirely  aflembled, 
I  rode  along  the  line  with  feveral  of  our  dii- 
tinguifhed  officers,  whofe  general  opinion  it 

was, 
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was,  that  it  was  the  fined:  army  in  the  world ; 
that  prince  F.  now  commanded  a  number 
of  troops  equal  to  his  wifh,  and  that  we 
were  able  to  oppofe  any  army  that  could  pof- 
fibly  be  fent  againft  us.  Notwithftanding 
our  being,  in  fome  degree,  furprifed  at  the 
battle  or  Minden,  every  one  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  prince  F.’s  abilities,  and  no 
body  doubted  of  our  fuccefs.  How  our 
expe&ations  have  been  anfwered  is,  alas  ! 
but  too  evident. 

H 

The  greateft  generals  of  antiquity  were 
never  fond  of  very  numerous  armies,  and 
indeed  the  greateft  abtions  have  been  per- 
formed  by  moderate  ones.  Caefar  was  always 
inferior  to  his  enemy  in  point  of  numbers, 
and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  for  I  fpeak  only 
from  memory,  marfhal  Saxe  was  of  opinion, 
that  forty  thoufand  men  were  equal  to  any 
force  whatever.  If  our  army  had  been  com¬ 
manded  by  the  immortal  Eugene,  do  you 
think  he  would  have  fuffered  himfelf  to 
have  been  driven  in  this  manner  ?  I  am  mo¬ 
rally  certain  he  would  not ;  I  am  convinced 
he  would  have  found  many  opportunities  of 
attacking  the  French  during  the  progrefs  of 
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this  campaign,  and  I  am  as  certain  he  would 
have  been  fuccefsful. 

I 

I  Ihould  be  forrow  to  infinuate,  or  even 
to  think  any  thing  unjuftly  prejudicial  to  the 
character  of  any  man ;  but  really  the  abili¬ 
ties  required  in  the  commander  of  an  army 
are  fo  extraordinary,  that  they  are  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  :  befides  felf-intereft  is  fo  ge_ 
nerally  implanted  in  human  nature,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  unjuft  to  fufped:  its 
influence  in  any  man  living.  Prince  F.  is  a 
younger  brother  of  no  very  confiderable 
houfe,  and  without  the  leaft  inheritance.  He 
is  a  o-eneral  officer  in  the  fervice  of  his  Pruf- 

O 

flan  majefty,  an  employment  which  is  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  fupport  of  his 
princely  dignity.  But,  by  our  connections 
with  the  continent,  he  is  raifed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  large  army,  and  the  defpotic  fway 
of  the  whole  country  under  its  influence. 
That  this  is  not  only  a  very  honourable,  but 
a  very  lucrative  employment,  is  beyond  de¬ 
pute.  As  foon  as  the  war  is  at  an  end,  he 
muff:  return  to  his  former  obfcurity.  Is  it 
not  therefore  his  intereft  to  protradl  the  war  ? 

It  certainly  is.  Not  that  I  would  affirm,  that 
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thefe  confiderations  have  had  any  influence 
on  his  pad  condud  :  all  I  would  infinuate  is, 
that  thefe  matters  are  not  unworthy  the  re- 
colledion  of  a  Britifh  minidry,  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  deliberations  on  the  neceflity  of  conti¬ 
nuing  the  German  war. 

That  it  is  alfo  M.  Broglio’s  intereft  to  pro¬ 
long  the  war,  is  as  incontrovertable,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  of  his  inferiors  in  the  French 
army.  Now,  though  the  making  of  peace 
or  war  be  not  entirely  in  the  power  of  either 
of  thefe  commanders,  yet  it  is  but  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  the  councils  at  home 
are  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  reports  and 
opinions  of  the  generals  abroad  ;  at  lead,  we 
know  it  to  have  been  fo  frequently  the  cafe 
in  former  times,  that  nations  have  often  been 
facrificed  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the 
.  commander  of  an  army. 

Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  that 
by  continuing  the  war,  both  England  and 
France  mud  immerge  themfelves  in  very 
great  difficulties ;  and  would  it  not  be  fhame- 
ful  that  they  fliould  be  inadvertently  per- 
fuaded  to  their  ruin  by  their  own  fervants  ? 

Pro- 
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Probably  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  they  both 
fmk,  neither  of  them  will  have  any  thing  to 
fear  from  the  other  :  but  can  they  be  fo  in¬ 
fatuated  as  not  to  remember,  that  they  have 
very  refpeCtable  neighbours,  who,  whilft 
they  are  weakening  themfelves,  are  daily 
gathering  ftrength.  But  I  muff  not  forget 
your  other  queftion. 

You  afk  me  what  I  think  of  the  M.  of  G. 
My  opinion  of  him  is,  that  he  has  the  beft 
heart  in  the  world.  He  is  indeed  a  moil 
amiable  man,  extremely  humane  and  con- 
defcending,  brave  and  generous ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  faying,  that  he  is  too  good-natured 
and  unfufpeCting  for  his  prefent  employment. 
He  is  a  dupe  not  only  to  thofe  German  com¬ 
manders,  but  to  his  friends,  if  I  may  call 
them  fuch,  in  England,  who  recommend 
people  that  are  unworthy  his  protection. 
By  this  means  his  attendants  are  not  gene¬ 
rally  men  of  abilities;  and  as  they  are  the 
only  confpicuous  folks,  theGermans  are  made 
to  conceive  but  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of 
our  national  character;  and  thus  they  are  na¬ 
turally  led  to  imagine  themfelves  of  too 

much  importance.  It  hurts  one  to  obferve 
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our  Britifh  commander  fo  lightly  efteemed, 
in  his  military  capacity,  as  never  to  be  con- 
fulted.  There  is  fomething  extremely  mor¬ 
tifying  in  the  thought,  that  our  own  national 
chief  is  always  as  ignorant  of  what  we  are 
about,  as  the  orderly  fergeant  who  attends 
him.  Prince  F.  you  know,  ftudied  the  art 
of  war  under  a  profeffor,  whofe  notions  of 
defpotifm  in  all  things,  civil  and  military,  are 
as  unbounded  as  thofe  of  an  eaftern,  or  any 
other  monarch,  that  ever  exifted.  Now 
though  it  be  neceffary  that  the  commander 
of  an  army  fliould  have  abfolute  power,  yet 
confidering  who  fubfifts  this  army,  one  might 
reafonably  expert  a  little  more  complaifance 
towards  our  head :  I  mean  in  military  mat¬ 
ters;  for  as  to  mere  compliment,  both  his 
lordfhip  and  all  his  retinue  have  enough  of 
it.  You  may  eafily  judge  of  the  politenefs 
of  thefe  German  princes,  by  the  chain  of 
fulfome  flattery  contained  in  our  public  or¬ 
ders  :  in  fhort,  they  are  too  civil  to  be  mili¬ 
tary,  and  too  military  to  be  civil. 

I  find  the  author  of  the  Considerations  is 
generally  attacked  on  account  of  his  having 
treated  the  K.  of  P.  with  fo  little  ceremony. 

I  am 
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I  am  not  at  all  furprifed,  that  the  people  of 
England  fhould  be  offended  to  fee  their  great 
proteftant  hero  painted  in  colours  fo  different 
from  t'nofe  in  which  they  had  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared  ;  but  there  is  really  fomething  fo  ab- 
furd  and  ridiculous  in  fuppofing,  that  the  fup- 
port  of  the  proteftant  religion  could  have  the 
lead;  influence  on  a  man  of  no  religion  at  all, 
that  I  do  not  wonder  the  author  fhould  give 
liberty  tohis  pen  in  writing  on  that  fubjedt.  As 
a  king,  he  is  undoubtedly  great;  but  as  a  man} 
I  cannot  help  faying,  1  think  him  amazingly 
little.  Certainly  he  has  a  good  head  :  but 
his  heart,  I  fear,  deferves  another  epithet:  I 
have  lately  converfed  with  feveral  people 
who  cannot  but  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
character,  and  1  am  forry  to  fay,  they  una- 
nimoufly  fpeak  very  fparingiy  of  his  virtues. 
I  readily  grant,  that  there  is  great  deference 
and  refpect  due  from  an  author  to  a  king; 
but  when  a  king  becomes  an  author,  he  not 
only  gives  the  world  an  undoubted  right  to 
judge  of  his  works,  but  alio  to  draw  fuch  a 
character  of  him,  as  may  reafonably  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  his  writings.  No  thole  who 
have  read  the  K.  of  P.’s  epiftles  rnuft  know, 
that  he  has  philofophifed  himfelf  into  a  aif- 
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belief  of  every  thing  facred,  even  the  exift- 
ance  of  his  own  loul.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  in  faying,  that  our protejlant 
hero  has  no  religion,  I  had  almoft  faid  no 
virtue ;  for,  notwithftanding  all  his  parade 
of  virtuous  fentiments,  I  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  virtue  of  a  man  who  believes  that 
his  body  and  foul  will  perith  together  in  the 
grave :  nor  can  there  be  any  abfurdity  in 
fuppofing  that  fuch  a  protejlant  will  defert 
us,  and  all  mankind,  the  moment  it  fhall  be 
his  intereft  fo  to  do.  Befides,  with  what 
face  can  the  pious  chriftians  of  England 
pray  to  heaven  for  fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  a 
profefied  infidel  ?  If  they  believe  in  their 
own  religion  and  fuppofe  that  the  Almighty 
will  grant  their  requefts,  becaufe  they  are 
chriftians  and  proteftants,  they  mud  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  the  fame  reafon,  believe  that  he 
will  rather  favour  the  Emprefs  queen,  who, 
if  fhe  be  no  proteftant,  is  at  leaft  a  chriftian, 
and  believes  fire  has  a  foul.  But  if  we  have 
no  hope  in  the  effedt  of  our  prayers,  and 
annual  fafts,  why  then  we  are  certainly  not 
only  a  very  foolilh,  but  a  very  wicked  peo¬ 
ple;  for  in  that  cafe,  our  fupplications  are 
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,  mockery  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  we  de- 

ferve  to  be  punifhed  for  our  infolence.  • 

%  , 

Ay,  fays  my  friend,  this  may  be  all  very 
true  ;  but  fuppofe  you  were  to  convince  me 
that  our  alliance  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
that  we  are  carrying  on  the  war  upon  a 
wrong  plan,  what  better  fhould  we  be  for 
being  made  fenfible  of  our  miftake ;  how 
are  we  benefited  in  being  fhewn  that  we 
are  in  a  labyrinth,  unlefs  you  can  fhew  us 
the  way  out  of  it  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that 
a  thorough  convi&ion  that  we  are  in  an  error, 
is  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  amendment ; 
but  that  there  are  no  hopes  fo  long  as  we 
continue  obftinately  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
we  are  in  a  right  path.  Suppofe  his  ma- 
jefly  of  Great  Britain  and  his  parliament  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  we  mult  either  give 
up  the  K.  of  P.  or  by  purfuing  a  deftruc- 
tive  plan  entirely  ruin  ourfelves ;  fuppofe  I 
iay  that  we  were  reduced  to  this  alterna¬ 
tive,  how  ought  we  in  that  cafe  to  deter¬ 
mine  ?  Need  I  give  the  anfwer  ?  But  fup¬ 
pofe  it  fhould  appear  that  we  might  con¬ 
tinue  out  annual  tribute  of  fix  hundred  and 
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feventy  thoufand  pounds  to  this  great  ally, 
and  yet,  by  giving  up  Hanover,  have  half  of 
our  yearly  expence ;  if  this  can  be  done, 
and  certainly  it  may,  what  fhou!d  hinder  its 
being  done  immediately  ?  But  then,  you’ll 
fay,  the  French  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  march  their  army  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  Emprefs  Queen,  and  focrulli  the  K.  oi 
P.  to  atoms.  This,  I  tell  you  again,  is  an 
idle  fuppofition :  the  French  are  not  fuch 
fools.  So  far  are  they  from  wifhing  to  de- 
ftroy  him,  that  if  they  were  not  otherwife 
employed,  they  would  long  fince  have 
obliged  her  to  make  peace  with  him.  So 
ftrongly  am  I  perfuaded  of  this,  that  I  am 
pofitive  if  at  this  inflant  we  had  refolution 
enough  to  difclaim  all  connections  with  the 
continent,  a  peace  between  the  K.  of  P. 
and  the  Q.  of  Hungary  would  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  confequence.  France  aftifts  the 
Queen  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  prevent 
him  from  affifting  us,  and  we  aflift  the  K. 
of  P.  to  prevent  her  from  affifting  France  ; 
therefore  they  will  neither  of  them  make 
peace  until  either  the  coffers  of  France  or 
England  are  exhaufted. 
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Hanover,  though  a  poor,  h  a  very  ex- 
tenhve  country,  and  therefore  if  it  were 
pofieiled  by  the  French,  would  take  a  very 
confiderable  army  to  fecure  it  •  which  would 
employ  a  part  of  their  army,  whilft  ours 
would  be  at  liberty  to  ad  on  board  our  fleet 
in  any  manner  that  ihould  be  thought  befi, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  us  from  the  ap- 
prehemions  of  an  invafion.  The  troops  of 
I  if  lie  and  Brunfwick  might  be  fent  to  their 
reipcLuve  homes,  and  the  Hanoverians  em¬ 
ployed  in  Pruffian  garrifons,  ready  to  takepof- 
feffion  of  their  own  country,  in  cafe  the 
Fiench  fhould  negled  to  fecure  it  by  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  troops.  Thus  would  our 
connections  with  Flanover,  inftead  of  being 
a  burthen  to  us,  become  advantageous.  & 


The  falutary  confequences  of  fuch  achange 
of  fyftem  are  fo  obvious,  that  I  am  amazed 
they  do  not  flrike  every  unprejudiced  mind 
with  conviction  5  but  how  few  people  are 
there  in  the  world  who  have  refolution  e- 
nough  toconfefs  themfelves  in  an  error!  This 
my  friend,  I  fear,  is  the  rock  on  which  we 
have  fplit.  But  there  is  yet  another  circum- 
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ftance  which  might  induce  us  to  give  up 
Hanover  to  the  French  rather  than  defend 
xt  $  and  that  iSj  its  being  to  fatal  to  the  troops 
in  winter  quarters.  Whether  it  be  owing 
-to  the  climate,  the  foil,  the  provifions,  or 
whatfoever  may  be  the  caufe,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  French  buried 
more  men  during  their  winter  quarters  in 
Hanover,  than  they  have  loft  in  any  one 

campaign  fince  the  war  began.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  alfo  proved  very  deftru&ive  to  our 
own  people,  which  is  but  too  evident  from 
the  amazing  number  of  draughts  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  received  from  England. 
Probably  it  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  unwhollome  method  of  heating 
their  rooms,  which  by  a  quantity  of  turf 
crammed  into  a  ftove  or  oven,  are  generally 
kept  exceffively  hot,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  air  without  doors  is  moft  intenfely  cold. 
Now  the  fudden  tranfition  from  one  to  the 
other,  feveral  times  a  day,  muft  deftroy  e- 
very  conftitution  that  has  not  been  enured  to 
it  from  infancy.  Befides,  as  there  is  no 
chimney  in  the  room,  the  circulation  of  air 
*s  very  flow,  and  as  the  whole  family,  pea- 
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fants,  children,  fervants,  foldiers  and  wives, 
are  all  crowded  into  one  little  dirty  hole,  it 
mu  ft  neceflarily  be  extreamly  unwholfome. 
The  moment  you  open  the  door,  the  fmell 
is  fo  inconceivably  offenfive,  that  as  often 
as  I  vifit  the  quarters,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  enter  the  room. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  wifeft  thing 
we  could  do,  would  be  to  fave  our  own  people 
by  tranfporting  them  back  to  England,  and 
leaving  our  enemies  to  rot  in  this  rotten 
country.  For,  as  to  our  romantic  projedt  of 
defending  a  vaft  defart  at  an  enormous  ex¬ 
pence,  it  is  abfurd,  extravagant  and  appa¬ 
rently  impoftible.  This  is  the  very  kind  of 
war  in  which  the  French  wifh  to  engage 
us,  and  therefore,  from  a  known  military 
maxim,  it  is  that  w'hich  we  ought  to  avoid. 
They  maintain  their  army  at  a  much  lefs 
expence  than  we  maintain  ouis.  It  cofts 
them  little  more  than  it  would  do  if  it  were 
in  France.  They  have  now  no  expenfrve 
fleet.  In  fhort,  they  never,  fince  they  were 
a  nation,  carried  on  a  war  upon  a  more  fru¬ 
gal  plan,  and  1  am  much  afraid  that  we,  on 
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the  contrary,  never  hit  upon  fo  expenfive  a 
one.  What  reafon  therefore  can  thpre  be 
to  fuppofe  that  we  can  hold  out  longer  than 
they  ?  For  that  feems  to  be  the  only  con- 
teft :  the  two  nations  are  playing  a  game  at 
brag ;  he  whofe  purfe  is  firft  exhaufted  muft 
give  out.  As  to  the  fighting  part  of  the  af¬ 
fair,  it  is  evidently  a  mere  farce.  Whether 
we  drive  the  French  five  miles  eaft,  or  they 
drive  us  as  many  weft,  is  of  no  more  confe- 
quence  towards  ending  the  difpute,  than  the 
colour  of  our  cloaths.  A  battle  gained,  or  a 
battle  loft,  is  of  no  more  importance  to  Eng¬ 
land  than  one  of  Shakefpear’s  battles  upon 
the  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  unlefs  it  proves  a 
means  of  fpinning  out  the  war  beyond  our 
power  to  fupport  it,  and  then  indeed,  whe¬ 
ther  loft  or  won,  it  is  a  real  misfortune. 

I  am  the  lefs  afraid  of  exprefting  mylelf 
with  fincerity  upon  this  fubjedt,  becaufe  you 
are  very  certain  I  am  not  influenced  by  any 
private  confideration.  I  am  fond  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  life,  and  am  bleft  with  fo  good  a  con- 
ftitution  that  no  hardlhips  affedt  me.  You 
alio  know,  that  if  I  regard  my  fortune,  I 

have 
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have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  wiffi  a 
continuance  of  the  war.  But  though  I  am 
a  foldier,  I  have  not  ceafed  to  be  a  Briton. 

I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  we  have  fo  fool- 
ifhlv  fallen  into  the  fnare  of  our  enemy, 
that  we  fhould  expend  our  very  vitals  in  fup- 
port  of  a  K.  from  whofe  fuccefs  we  can 
reap  no  advantage,  whofe  total  annihilation 
would  not  in  the  lead;  affedt  us,  who  is  the 
natural  ally  of  France,  and  who  has  always 
treated  our  nation  and  our  fovereign  with 
the  mod:  infolent  contempt.  Yet  more :  I 
confefs,-  it  galls  me  to  the  foul,  when  I  re- 
fledl  that  this  gallant  and  powerful  army 
fhould  be  led  to  look  our  enemy  in  the  face 
only  with  a  defign  to  let  him  triumph  in 
our  retreat,  for  we  have  done  nothing  but 
retreat  during  this  whole  campaign.  If  eve¬ 
ry  officer  in  the  army  was  an  Alexander,  a 
continued  fucceffion  of  mortifying  events, 
and  tedious  unprofitable  campaigns,  would 
naturally  fink  their  fpirits.  Does  any  citizen 
of  London  imagine  that  our  paltry  pay  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  hardffiips  we  have  fuf- 
fered  ?  Is  there  an  alderman  of  them  all, 
who  would  lie  ctoe  rainy  night  upon  the 
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ground  without  any  canopy  but  that  of  the 
angry  heavens,  for  all  the  pay  I  have  ever 
received?  Yet  how  many  of  thefe  comfort¬ 
able  nights  have  we  all  paiTed  fince  we 
came  to  this  wretched  country  !  But  thefe 
are  trifling  confiderations:  we  are  not  to  be 
told  that  thefe  hardfhips  are  the  natural  at¬ 
tendants  on  a  military  life;  we  know  they 
are,  and  have  always  chearfully  fubmitted 
to  them :  yet  what  Englifhman,  who  has 
the  lea  ft  drop  of  Englifh  blood  in  his  veins, 
can  help  repining  to  find  ourfelves  ufed  like 
mercenaries,  in  being  fent  hither  to  fight 

f°r' - what  ?  Upon  my  honour  I  cannot 

tell,  as  long  as  I  have  been  fighting,  or  ra¬ 
ther  running  away,  or  rather  both ;  for  the 
whole  campaign  has  been  one  continued 
running  fight.  In  one  refpedt,  I  am  fure, 
we  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  mercena¬ 
ries,  for  our  hearts  are  not  at  all  interefted 
in  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms ;  and  how  is  it 
poflible  they  fhould,  when  we  have  no  con- 
queft  in  view,  nor  territory  to  defend,  but 
that  which  every  Englifhman  ought  to  wifh 
in  any  body’s  pofieffion  rather  than  ours. 
Not  that  any  patural  caufe  can  rationally  be 
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affigned  why  Hanover  being  attached  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  fhould  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  latter  j  but  if  we  are  fuch  v/retched 
politicians  as  to  chufe  to  make  it  fo  the  ef- 
fe£t  will  oe  the  fame,  whether  it  proceeds 
.f i o * ,  i  a  natural  or  artificial  caufe,  whether 
jioui  an  mfeparable  chain  of  political  cir— 
cumflances,  or  from  our  own  ftupidity. 

W e  may  as  well  confefs  the  truth :  John 
is  but  a  poor  politician  in  matters  that  are 
not  immediately  relative  to  his  own  illand, 
ti aae  and  government.  He  is  too  lincere, 
and  too  credulous.  Tell  him  but  a  difmal 
fiery  of  a  cock  and  a  bulb  as  how  Lewis 
intends  to  conquer  all  the  world,  and  all  the 
moon  ;  and  forth  marches  John,  with  all  his 
mighty  men  of  valour,  drubs  poor  Lewis  for 
ten  years  together,  and  then  fhakes  hands 
with  him,  (corning  to  take  any  advantage  of 
a  man  in  diftrefs.  Or  if  you  happen  to  tell 
him  of  a  poor  queen,  without  a  rag  to 
ner - ,  a  knight-errant  befet  with  ene¬ 

mies,  a  religion  in  danger,  or  poor  virgins 
to  be  ravifhed,  John  makes  no  more  ado, 
but,  touched  with  the  diftreffes  of  his  fellow 

ere  a- 
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creatures,  he  mounts  his  generous  {leech 
draws  his  fword,  and  lights  like  a  devil, 
right  or  wrong :  but  if  any  one  fhould 
pull  him  by  the  ileeve,  and  fay,  Why,  ho- 
nejl  'John,  you  have  mifaken  the  matter ,  that 
dijirejfed  damfel  is  an  ungrateful  brim  ;  fee 

intends  to  cut  your  throat - Does  fee,  by 

G - d?  fays  John ;  then  inftantly  turns 

his  horfe  about,  and  falls  pell  mell  upon 
the  poor  woman. 

Now,  though  John  is  no  conjurer  in  thefe 
foreign  politics,  he  is  allowed,  by  every  bo¬ 
dy,  to  be  a  man  of  ftridt  hone  fly,  and  fo 
fcrupuloufly  honourable,  that  he  would 
fooner  fpend  every  farthing  he  has  in  the 
world  than  defert  his  friend.  This  refolu- 
tion  certainly  proceeds  from  a  noble  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  here  again  he  betrays  his  want 
of  judgment.  If  he  was  a  fingle  man, 
nothing  could  be  more  laudable  than  to 
rifle  his  life,  and  facrifice  his  whole  fortune 
for  the  fake  of  his  dear  friend  ;  but  unhap¬ 
pily  John  does  not  conhder,  that  in  his  ruin 
are  involved  a  poor  wife,  and  a  number  of 
fmall  children,  who  the  moment  he  be- 
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comes  a  bankrupt,  will  be  reduced  to  afk 
bread  of  his  neighbours ;  and,  if  he  was 
better  acquainted  with  mankind,  he  would 
forefee  that  the  very  friends,  for  whofe  fake 
he  was  ruined,  will  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes. 

But  poor  John  is  no  lefs  overfeen  in  the 
choice  of  his  fervants.  It  happened  not  long 
ago,  in  the  beginning  of  a  quarrel  with  one 
of  his  neighbours,  his  affairs  going  badly, 
that  he  grew  very  low-fpirited.  As  was  na¬ 
tural  in  fuch  a  cafe,  he  applied  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  for  advice.  They  humm’d  and  ha’d 
a  confiderable  time,  but  none  of  them  faid 
any  thing  to  the  purpofe ;  at  laft  his  uncle 
Timothy  rofe  up,  and  with  great  elocution, 
and  good  fen fe,  told  him,  that  his  dejection 
was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  for  his  cafe 
was  indeed  fo  deplorable,  that  he  was  in 
great  doubt  whether  it  was  poffible  to  fave 
him  from  perdition,  and  that  it  was  all  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  expenfive  method  of  maintaining 
his  quarrel  with  his  neighbour  Francis ;  “  for, 
continued  Timothy,  your  Howards  have  de¬ 
ceived  you,  in  making  you  believe  that  your 
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fortune,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  exhauftedj 
it  certainly  can,  and  certainly  will,  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  if  you  do  not  conduct  your  af¬ 
fairs  in  a  different  manner :  you  ought  by 
all  means  to  keep  your  mighty  men  at  home 
for  the  defence  of  your  own  eftate,  and  not 
drain  your  coffers,  by  fending  them  to  fight 
for  you  don’t  know  whom,  nor  what.  Leave 
the  reft  of  the  world  to  decide  their  own 
quarrels ;  mind  only  your  own  bufinefs,  and 
all  may  yet  be  well.” 

Poor  John  went  home  in  great  perplexity, 
for  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  old  fteward, 
and  was  very  unwilling  to  difcard  him  ;  but 
the  whole  family  were  fo  charmed  with  their 
uncle  Timothy’s  wifdom,  and  his  new  fyftem 
of  politics,  that  they  did  not  let'John  have 
a  moment’s  reft  till  he  confented  to  give  the 
foie  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  uncle 
Timothy,  who  now  became,  as  one  may 
fay,  his  prime  minifter.  Cut  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  irrefiftable  fate  of  poor  John, 
or  to  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  afcribed,  his 
uncle  Timothy  not  only  purfued  the  old  plan, 
but  carried  it  infinitely  farther  than  anv  of 

his 
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his  predeceffors :  fo  that  John’s  circumftan- 
ces  are  at  prefent  worfe  than  ever. 

If  you  fhould  afk  how  the  reft  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  were  fatisfied  with  a  condudt,  in  uncle 
Timothy,  fo  oppofite  to  the  tenor  of  his 
fpeech,  I  muft  tell  you,  that  in  their  hearts 
they  were  extremely  diflatisfied ;  but  that 
they  were  afhamed  openly  to  difapprove  the 
conduit  of  a  man,  whom  they  had  declared 
their  guardian  angel,  and  fo  lately  extolled 
beyond  all  comparifon.  To  fay  the  truth, 
uncle  Timothy  was  a  very  feniible  man,  and 
had  many  virtues :  he  had  a  great  affeition 
for  his  matter,  paid  but  little  regard  to 
pomp  and  grandeur,  and  had  a  very  laudable 
contempt  for  wealth.  But  thegreateft  men 
of  all  ages  have  had  their  failings :  Mr.  Ti¬ 
mothy  was  not  ambitious  of  a  fine  houfe, 
a  laced  coat,  a  feather  in  his  cap,  a  dozen 
cooks,  or  a  fpiendid  equipage :  no,  but  he 
was  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  confum- 
mate  politician,  and  to  that  fatal  ambition 
all  his  virtues  fell  a  facrifice.  He  was  proof 
againft  every  thing  except  his  own  pride.  He 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  confefs  himfelf  in 
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an  error.  He  foolifhly  temporized  with  his 
aftociates,  and  inftead  of  perfuading  them  in¬ 
to  his  meafures,  was  inadvertently  drawn  in¬ 
to  theirs ;  and  (forry  am  I  to  fay  it,  for  I 
have  a  fincere  regard  for  unde  Timothy’s 
memory)  though  he  was  foon  convinced  of 
his  miftake,  though  he  fcrefaw,  better  than 
any  of  his  enemies,  that  his  meafures  mutt 
in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  his  matter  John, 
and  though  he  would  now  have  given  his 
ears  that  he  had  ttuck  to  his  original  plan  ; 
yet  he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  confefs 
his  miftake,  and  change  his  fyftem. 

In  reading  the  hiftory’of  honeft  John,  with 
which  I  now  and  then  amufe  myfelf,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  whenever  he  fell  out  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour  Francis,  that  there  were  great  debates 
in  the  family,  whether  John  Ihould  fide  with 
any  of  his  other  neighbours,  and  fo  fight 
Francis  at  a  diftance,  or  whether  he  ftiould 
keep  within  his  own  wooden  wall,  which 
encompafled  his  whole  eftate  ?  This  wooden 
wall  was  a  very  high  one,  and  exceeding 
ftrong,  for  which  reafon  the  moft  lenfible 
part  of  the  family  conftantly  advifed  the  lat¬ 
ter  ; 
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ter ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  John’s  evil  def- 
tiny,  together  with  his  romantic  inclination 
for  affifting  the  diftreffed,  never  failed  to 
lead  him  out  of  his  element,  and  he  had  al¬ 
ways  reafon  to  repent  of  it.  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  furprifing  than  that  John’s  cu- 
riofity  fhould  not  urge  him  to  try  one  war 
with  Francis  upon  the  other  plan,  which 
has  been  fo  often  advifed,  and  which,  I  am 
perfuaded,  would  effectually  anfwer  John’s 
expectations. 
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